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hitherto unrecorded in Middle Low German. Due to the con- 
servative nature of the psalm translations, Dr. Rooth is con- 
vinced that the vocabulary of this version contains many 
survivals of the old fragmentary interlinear versions — that it 
even has some connection with the Old Low Franconian (Dutch) 
psalm fragments. There is no text of the Latin psalms which 
can be pointed out as the direct source of this translation. 
It represents essentially the Psalterium Gallicanum of the Vul- 
gate but with some readings of Jerome's Psalt. Romanum and 
Psalt. juxta Hebraeos, and even with traces of the earlier 
Old Latin readings. Some readings of this Low German 
version (also of the Old Low Franconian and other psalters) 
find their closest parallels in the Old English psalms; significant 
variants of the latter and of Notker's psalms are entered in the 
apparatus to Dr. Rooth's text. The translation itself is faithful 
to the Latin but reasonably free and independent in word- 
order; in many passages, however, Dr. Rooth detects crudities 
of style that seem to represent the tradition of the old inter- 
linear glosses. 

In the sections of the study dealing with the localization of 
the dialect and with the sources the author indulged in hy- 
pothesis rather freely. In the fifty pages and more devoted to 
the phonology of his text he is on solid ground and furnishes 
dependable material on the history of Low German sounds. 
The publication is a welcome addition to the material on 
German psalm translations and a valuable contribution to the 
study of Low German, which is now exhibiting so notable a 
renaissance in the universities (with new chairs in Hamburg 
and Greifswald) and through many aspiring writers. 

Chas. A. Williams 

University of Illinois 



HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH PHONOLOGY 
AND MIDDLE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Samuel 
Moore. Ann Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr, 1919. 
Pp. 7+83. 

Many — probably most — of us who endeavor to give our stu- 
dents a real grounding in Chaucer's language or some precise 
acquaintance with the development of the English tongue 
have felt handicapped through the lack of a serviceable hand- 
book. Professor Moore's compendium is in the main well 
planned to supply this need, as a brief summary of the contents 
will show. The first section is a somewhat too scant but reason- 
ably clear sketch of "The Elements of Phonetics," which is 
followed by a short chapter on "Modern English Sounds." 
These two chapters provide the student with the means for 
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observing his own production of speech sounds, without which 
no intelligent approach can be made to the subject of lin- 
guistic history. Part II contains a compressed but adequate 
treatment of the pronunciation and inflections of Chaucer's 
language, together with an explanation of "final e" that should 
be of the greatest assistance to the student whose acquaintance 
with earlier English begins with Chaucer. Something over a 
hundred lines of the Prologue in phonetic notation is not the 
least serviceable part of this chapter. Part III, "The History 
of English Sounds," traces the main courses of sound changes 
from Old into Present English with some attention to American 
pronunciation where it differs from that of Standard English. 
So condensed a treatment naturally does not concern itself 
with minutiae and disputed points — and properly so, as this 
manual is intended for elementary students who would be 
bewildered by a complete and detailed discussion. Part IV 
presents "The Historical Development of Middle English 
Inflections." In this chapter the Old English Forms, the 
corresponding forms that developed (or would have developed) 
phonologically, and analogical new formations are arranged in 
parallel columns. Such an arrangement makes for clearness of 
presentation at some cost of accuracy. Part V is a presentation 
of the conventional material on the distribution and charac- 
teristics of the four chief dialects of Middle English. An 
Appendix on "Middle English Spelling" concludes the work. 
A surprisingly large amount of serviceable material is thus 
provided within the narrow limits of eighty-three pages. 
The division into practically independent parts allows the 
instructor who is familiar with this manual to assign what his 
students need in their particular work without forcing upon 
them other material that would confuse them. The chapters 
on linguistic history as well as that on the language of Chaucer 
do not presuppose any knowledge of Old English. 

Though this little volume has thus been carefully planned 
for a definite group of users and should prove very serviceable to 
them, it is open to adverse criticism, I believe, in a good many 
respects. I shall merely illustrate particulars to which serious 
exception may be taken. In the first place, the proof reading 
should have been done much more carefully. An elementary 
student would be much puzzled by hqil for hqli (p. 23), by 
Epicurus ownes one (p. 26) and by the paradigm of the present 
indicative singular of Northern find(e) (p. 78). There are also 
decidedly questionable or wholly inaccurate statements. For 
example, there may be warrant for beginning the Middle 
English period as early as 1050 (p. 79); but if this is done, the 
statement (p. 81, footnote 97) that "a does not occur in the 
earliest ME., for the OE. a became <? in ME." is obviously 
not true. It is also misleading to write c, g (with palatal 
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dot) as Old English spellings (pp. 37 if.) and only after forty 
pages to state in a footnote that "the dot is added by modern 
editors." Further, the thoughtful student who recalls his 
Modern English pronouns and wishes to connect them with the 
Middle English forms will be led sadly astray by such incon- 
sistencies (pp. 58-59) as occasional indications of long vowels 
in Us, je (je), hi, he, and only short vowels in mi(n), me, we, 
ure, etc. There are a good many other particulars to which 
objection may be raised. For example, the sound of a in mate 
or of ey in they is hardly a "fair approximation" (p. 13) to the 
sound of Chaucer's ei, ai. The definition of preterite present 
verbs as those having present indicatives like strong preterite 
indicatives only "in that they have no ending in the first and 
third persons singular and have the ending -e(n) (from Old 
English -on) in the plural" (pp. 30, 66) is so incomplete as to be 
inaccurate. And is the vowel of the stressed syllable of airy 
(p. 6) properly represented by $? In connection with the em- 
ployment of this symbol f, I must regret that Professor Moore 
felt impelled to depart from the notation of the International 
Phonetic Alphabet. A student has no great difficulty in 
learning his first set of phonetic characters — and he has great 
difficulty in unlearning them. The International Alphabet is 
the only one that has any considerable prospect of general 
currency; every substitution of symbols for those provided in 
it increases the confusion now existing and postpones the day 
when a single set of phonetic characters will be consistently 
employed and readily understood by students and scholars 
everywhere. Finally, mention must be made of an error in 
method that is quite sure to confuse the student. Mercian or 
Midland is, of course, presented as the basis of Standard 
Middle and Modern English, whereas Old English and West 
Saxon are used as synonyms. When (pp. 61-62) slmpan, healdan, 
etc., are presented as the Old English forms and the statement 
is made that "By the operation of the sound changes which 
have been explained, these Old English forms developed into 
the following Middle English forms" — slepe(n) [slep»n], holde(n) 
[hQldsnl, the normal student will not note in his mind the small 
type statement in a footnote which calls attention to differences 
between West Saxon and Mercian and explains that the 
Middle English forms are derived from the latter. The same 
sort of misinterpretation will result from the statement (p. 74) 
about the development of "Old English ie" in Kentish. In 
adapting his book to the needs of students who may be ac- 
quainted with Old English, Professor Moore encountered a 
real difficulty. It might have been met, I think, by a clear 
statement — placed prominently in the text — of the essential 
differences between Mercian and West Saxon, and by a con- 
sistent derivation of Midland forms from Mercian. 
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It is unfortunate that in a review of this work the effective 
features are obvious from a mere statement of the contents, 
whereas the defects have to be pointed out at some length; 
the result is to make the latter appear out of proportion. 
The book does need a careful revision; one must exercise 
considerable care in using it with inexperienced students; 
but even in its present state a careful and competent instructor 
will find it of very great service. 

W. F. Bryan 

Northwestern University 



